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Massinger. 
Prize Essay, By Marron M. Mitter, ’86, Onto. 


“ At your feet, in me 
The poet kneels, and to your majesty 
Appeals for justice.” 
—Prologue to The Emperor of the East. 


- IS not by occasional heights of passion, sublime attain- 
ments of genius though they sometimes be, that the 
power of a poet or a dramatist should be estimated. It is 
not by the eagre, racing from shallow seas up narrow firths 
to dash its towering billows in majesty against its confines, 
that ocean depths are calculated, but by the tidal wave that 
moves in gentle swells, yet with resistless power, surely and 
steadily on its path over the broad Pacific. 

Though Massinger never reaches the summits of genius 
gained by Dekkar and Heywood in characterization, or by 
Marston and Webster in passion, or by Ford in pathos, or 
Middleton in fancy, yet the combination in him of all these 
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qualities, though in lesser degrees, together with his native 
invention and intuitive morality, makes him the best as well 
as the most typical of the Minor or Caroline Dramatists. 
He rarely rages; his dramas move gently on from the 
simple and explanatory beginning, indicating now and then 
the mighty force behind them, and gradually increasing in 
power till they reach a culmination majestic in natural and 
moral fitness. Everywhere and at all times he is self-con- 
tained and clear-headed. In fact, for almost the same 
reasons that Ruskin names Scott as the typical poet of the 
first half of the nineteenth century, may Massinger be 
called the representative dramatist of the beginning of the 
seventeenth. 

Three elements in Massinger’s life, largely, almost com- 
pletely, conditioned his dramatic productions; these were 
his connection with lord Pembroke, his poverty and his 
social position. Only the first has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 8. R. Gardiner, in his essay in the Contemporary 
Review on “The Political Element of Massinger,” has 
shown how our author was influenced in his state politics 
by that sentimental allegiance which bound him to the 
powerful family of Herberts long after the actual con- 
nection had been broken by the death of his father, who, 
though a gentleman by birth, had been forced by poverty to 
take service in the house of their lordships. 

Much of Massinger’s satire can be traced to the same 
source as his politics. Charles Lamb, commenting upon 
“The City Madam,” remarks: “ This bitter satire against 
‘the city women for aping the fashions of the court ladies, 
must have been peculiarily gratifying to the females of the 
Herbert family and the rest of Massinger’s noble patrons 
and patronesses.” 

Of the true woman he never speaks ill. His characters 
who do so are properly rebuked and punished, a sure sign 
of the author’s disapproval. The only play which can be 
said, with any show of reason, to satirize the sex is “A 
Very Woman.” 
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It is founded on that noted female characteristic of 
reasoning with the heart instead of the head, and to a 
sensible woman really contains more praise than blame. 
Almira, the heroine, is a very amusing creature of violent 
likes and dislikes. She refuses to receive as a suitor Don 
John Antonio in his princely trappings, yet falls in love 
with him disguised as a slave. The common truth em- 
bodied in the play is thus beautifully expressed by her : 


“Too powerful love! 
The best strength of thy unconfined empire 
Lies in weak women’s hearts ; thou art feigned blind, 
And yet we borrow our best sight from thee.” 


Mr. Hartley Coleridge thinks that personal feelings in- 
fluenced the plot of this play. He says: “Sometimes I 
have imagined that, like Tasso, he fixed his affections too 
high for hope, as his fortunes were certainly too low for 
marriage. I ground this fancy—for it is but a fancy—on 
‘The Bondman,’ ‘The Very Woman’ and ‘The Bash- 
ful Lover,’ in all of which high-born ladies become en- 
amored, as they suppose, of men of low degree.” 

This brings us to the second condition of Massinger’s 
life influencing his dramas—poverty. Think of the dog’s 
life our English men of letters lived until Johnson abolished 
patronage and made literature a profession worthy of hire, 
not dependent on bounty! Whatever may be its value in 
Political Economy, Protection is not the rule for literature. 
It, as all “luck in a lump” does, made the most of our 
early dramatists sots and spendthrifts ; ephemere. 

Who could tell what the morrow would bring forth ? 
When, perchance, a sober, industrious man like Massinger 
labored among them, and fared no better than the rest, what 
good was there in temperance ? 

The most affecting drama of all was that which he lived, 
the unconsciously heroic Tragedy of Massinger. His sad lot 
in life pervades with pathos all he wrote. It explains the 
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deficiency of humor of which his critics complain. He 
himself seems to have recognized this, for his best comedies 
only deserve the name for the faithful characterization of 
some pleasant personages therein. Compelled by the tastes 
of his audiences, he sometimes attempts broad humor, real 
farce, but always fails. 

Durazzo of “ The Guardian ” is his best approach to a 
comic character, and yet this otherwise admirable old fellow 
is disfigured by the utterly useless trait of blackguardism. 
It adds nothing tothe humor. The play is the result of 
concession to an audience’s depraved taste. It is utterly un- 
like Massinger’s other works, having no moral purpose in it, 
and possessing a complicated plot of striking yet unnatural 
incidents. It is only worthy of consideration, then, as a 
contrast to his nobler dramas, as a revelation of the ex- 
tremities to which poverty will drive a master-mind, and 
from the fact that in it are set some most beautiful gems of 
description. I fancy that the better part of Durazzo’s 
character is a copy of one of Massinger’s old masters at 
Wilton, the seat of the Earl of Pembroke, where our author 
was educated. It is the man of rough exterior but kindly 
heart whom we love most to call to remembrance. Cer- 
tainly if Durazzo is a reminiscence, it is of a “jolly old 
pedagogue ” of his youthful days. 

He is pedantic in language, outwardly harsh, yet sympa- 
thetic within. His poetical figures are generally of hunting 
and country pastimes. What rare old times his original 
and our young Philip must have had! Few rural descrip- 
tions by any author can excel that commencing— 


Durazzo. “I must have you 

To my country villa; rise before the sun, 
Then make a breakfast of the morning dew, 
Served up by nature on some grassy i 
You'll find it nectar.” * * * 





An even more lovable character is the tutor Caralo Charo- 
monte, in “ The Great Duke of Florence.” If this is a por- 
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trait, as appears very likely, it must be of a far nearer and 
dearer connection than a school-master would be. Through- 
out his works, Massinger is ever paying tributes to his 
father. He defends his position in life by noble apologies 
for the true gentleman in low estate. In the portrayal of 
Charomonte especially has he spent his most loving touches. 
Paternal memories must have guided his pen. 

In the pleasant characterization of the old tutor’s pedan- 
try, his simple and yet single heartedness, and his pride in 
his daughter and pupil, Massinger has anticipated Gold- 
smith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield.” The earnest piety which 
makes the Vicar such a noble character is replaced in 
Charomonte by a loyalty scarcely less exalted. When 
falsely accused of treason by his liege, he answers by a 
defense which, in its manly resentment of the implied right 
to insult a subordinate, and its outspoken plea for the man, 
whatever his lot in life may be, well would befit him who 
must early have instilled noble lessons in the mind of our 
purest dramatist. I give a portion: 


“T must be bold 
To tell you, sir (for he that knows no guilt 
Can know no fear), ’tis tyranny to o’er charge 
An honest man ; and such, till now, I’ve lived, 
And such, my lord, I’ll die.” 


Certainly, the father of a man so amiable, earnest and true 
as “Good Friend, Old Philip Massinger,” as his associates 
loved to call him, must have had the same sterling qualities. 
It was the gentleness of the son’s disposition that inclined 
him to the romantic, rather than realistic, school of writers. 

But Massinger is more than a dreamer and story-teller. 
His character is of harder grain, toughened by the storms of 
life which he was early called to bear alone. He was recalled 
from college by the death of his father, who had been his 
sole support. Described in the college records as generosi 
Jilius (the son of a gentleman), he left Oxford to become a 
poverty-stricken play-wright, the servant of the populace 
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and the play-thing of the nobility; too noble either to force 
himself to the comradeship of the one, or to fawn himself 
into the company of the other. 

This, his position in society, was the third element in- 
fluencing his dramas. His profession was despised. He 
determined to elevate it. The struggle was long and ardu- 
ous, for it was sixteen years from his first appearance in 
London until his first printed work, “ The Virgin Martyr,” 
was published. 

Editors have asked, “In the interim why was he not 
helped by the elder Herbert, Lord Pembroke?” Certainly 
the Earl was a friend of the theater and ought to have been 
willing to aid young Philip in his laudable effort. Gifford 
is satisfied that the reason was Massinger’s conversion to 
Roman Catholicism. But the friendship, as we find it in 
later years, was unbroken. Is it not the true explanation 
that Massinger was too proud to accept such aid, unless it 
were absolutely necessary? Have we not in him at least 
one earnest young man who went into the business of the 
drama determined not only to earn an independent liveli- 
hood, but also to ennoble his calling; and who came out of 
the fruitless task as clean-souled as when he entered it ? 

No single Sisyphus could stay the downward progress of 
the drama from the heights where Shakespeare placed it to 
the degradation of Wycherly and Etherege. But Massinger 
did his best. To educate the people to desire better plays, 
he tempts them with his choicest wares. He calls the Ro- 
man Actor the “ most perfect birth of his Minerva,” because 
of this ennobling purpose in it. He panders no longer to 
the people. It is unalloyed gold. In it, more than in any 
other play of his, “the poet kneels and * * appeals for 
justice.” 

It is historically accurate and yet of a contemporaneous 
interest. Paris, the Roman actor, is arrested for libellous 
acting, the arraignment being much like that under which 
Jonson, Chapman and Marston languished in prison, in ex- 
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pectation of having their ears cropped and noses slit. Paris 
answers in as noble a defense as any in the language—the 
Defense of the Actor. It is too long for quotation, being an 
enumeration of the many vices which the stage lashes. It 
seems to have been a note-book in which Massinger jotted 
down the outlines of future plays. Thus the idea in the 
clause— 


“Or when a covetous man’s expressed, whose wealth 
Arithmetic cannot number, and whose lordships 
A falcon in one day cannot fly over; 
Yet, he so sordid in his mind, so griping, 
As not to afford himself the necessaries 
To maintain life; if a patrician 
(Though honored with a consulship,) find himself 
Touched tothe quick in this,—we CANNOT HELP IT,” 


isexpanded in “ A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” in the char- 
acter of Sir Giles Overreach. As this play is still acted, it 
is needless to enumerate its many striking excellencies. 
The moral force in it comes from a different source than that 
in the Roman Actor; from delineation of character instead 
of didactic oratory. 

In it Massinger reveals himself as a cartoonist, satirizing 
vices and allegorizing virtues with broad strokes and decided 
colors in a general outline. That his meaning may not be 
lost, again and again he repeats it. This is noticeable in 
other plays. Not content with attiring his typical soldier, 
Belgarde, of “The Unnatural Combat,” in full armor, and 
giving him martial employment, he puts in the caricatural 
“balloon” issuing from his mouth, boasts of his valor. In 
like manner, Asotus of “ The Bondman” must be dragged 
out in an ape’s skin, confessing his apishness. 

Shakespeare has the better method. He is the true artist. 
His Duke in the Forest of Arden is as regal as if he were 
surrounded by all the paraphrenalia of office. 

Yet Massinger sometimes, with a few bold pencillings, 
gives to the world creations as indicative of genius as was 
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Raphael’s charcoal head. Such are Marrall and Furnace 
in “A New Way to Pay Old Debts, and Belgarde in “ The 
Unnatural Combat.” 

Actors love a soldier. They see only the romantic side of 
his life. The weary marches are behind the scenes, and stage- 
foils give no wounds. In Massinger’s time, also, the truck- 
ling of the peace-loving James to the Spanish, made all true 
Englishmen, bred (unlike James) under the great-hearted 
Elizabeth, turn wistfully to the stirring scenes on the Conti- 
nent. Ben Jonson volunteered for Flanders. Massinger’s 
heart was there if his body was not. His Belgarde is the 
typical English “ Soldier in Flanders ;” a “rantin’, roarin’ 
sodger laddie,” a generous, brave, outspoken man. I know 
of no higher praise to accord to the “ Defense of the Sol- 
dier” putin his mouth, than to rank it equal to the “ De- 
fense of the Actor.” 

As a contrast to Belgarde and an exception to the rule of 
ethical characterization, Theocrine, in the same play, could 
not have been more advantageously placed. She is a purely 
sesthetic creation. Her sorrowful life and sad fate, like a 
dark background, only enhance her white purity. She ap- 
pears in our imaginationslike Psyche in Tennyson’s Princess, 
lying— 

“ Among piled arms and rough accoutrements, 
Pitiful sight, wrapped in a soldier’s coat, 


Like some sweet sculpture, draped from head to foot, 
And pushed by rude hands from its pedestal.” 


Montreville’s simile, as he bears her away, is quite as 


beautiful : 
“ How her heart beats! 


Much like a partidge in a spar-hawk’s foot, 
That with a panting silence does lament 
The fate she cannot fly from.” 


But Massinger is a Puritan in his art and rarely permits 
himself to wander from his didactic purpose. This is his 
great motive, the elevation of the drama by giving it moral 
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aim. It enters into every great play; it even influences his 
style. “Clear thinkers make clear writers,” is an accepted 
proverb, and Massinger is as clear as day. The plot is 
simple, the action straight-forward. One of his contem- 
poraries mentions him as— 


“ Massinger that knows 
The strength of plot.” 


His end in each drama is to point some important moral. 
The final couplets give its essence. These are samples: 


“There cannot be a want of power above 
To punish murder and unlawful love.” 
—The Unnatural Combat. 


“There is no trust 
In a foundation that is built on lust.” 
—The Duke of Milun. 


“Bethisacaution * * * 
Neither to dote too much nor doubt a wife.” 
—The Picture. 


The language is as simple and direct as the action. His 
English is classical; its clearness and harmony: being 
especially suited to the oratorical form in which didactic- 
ism naturally excels. In everything, straight-forwardness 
and purpose are his characteristics. 

The works reveal the man. He wasa cultivated English 
gentleman by training and instincts, a man of sympathetic 
nature, strong character, excellent judgment and moderate 
ability. His proper station in life would have been that of 
a country squire; a moderate Whig, a devoted church-man, 
given, perhaps, to writing occasional political treatises and 
delivering moral lectures to his peasantry; in fine, the 
great man of the parish when alive, mourned much when 
dead, but now wholly forgotten. 

Fortunately for the world, circumstances made his life 
one of effort and strife. He sagaciously recognized his 
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peculiar forte, and entered into his work with heart and 
soul. Though he was unsuccessful in his immediate object, 
the reformation of the theater, the world to-day is better for 
the life and labors of him whose death it thus recorded : 


“March 20, 1639-40, buried Philip Massinger, a sTRANGER.” 





Georgiana Cortwright. 


OWARD the close of the war I was detailed as aide to Col. 
Gifford, then Provost-Marshal at Nashville, Tennessee. 
To say that the work was dull would be flying in the face of 
Providence; even at this late day I think of it with a shiver. 
However, for a week or soI managed to make out pretty 
well. My chief was a pleasant, easy-going man, as fond of 
good company asI,and between us we contrived to avoid 
overwork. But by the end of a fortnight “old sledge” and 
“ poker” lost their charms, our one recipe for punch began 
to pale, and life became a burden. 

At this point something happened. It had happened be- 
fore, itis true, and it has happened since, but never, I am 
sure, so opportunely. I had absolutely nothing else to do, 
—I fell in love. ; 

It came about in this way. I was taking my usual dis- 
consolate stroll in the cool of the evening, vainly wishing 
that I was the happy possessor of Mr. Micawber’s confidence, 
that something would turn up, when, hearing a clatter of 
horse’s hoofs behind me, I turned to realize that something had. 
Two ladies were coming down the street at an easy canter, 
both fine-looking and good horse-women ; and one, dressed 
in a close-fitting habit of light gray, with jockey to match, 
resting on a mass of raven curls, which clustered round an 
adorable face, seemed the very impersonation of the “cause,” 
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as they’re pleased to call it. As they neared the spot where 
I stood their pace quickened a trifle, and they had almost 
passed me when I saw something white—a handkerchief— 
flutter to the ground. I ran forward to restore it to its fair 
owner, and as the lady in gray reined in I handed it to her 
with my best bow, for which she gave me a pretty acknowl- 
edgment and a bewitching smile, and then, cantering off, 
left me standing in the street, staring after her like a booby. 

When I returned to headquarters I found my chief there, 
and proceeded, with the art of a Machiavelli, to find out the 
name of my fair unknown. For three-quarters of an hour 
I pumped the old fellow on every concievable topic. We 
began with the weather, which naturally led us to the three 
holy children and the fiery furnace, which led to a debate on 
the Old Testament in general,—Colonel Gifford being as 
orthodox as the Apostles’ Creed; we then floated back to 
Adam, thence to Eve, thence to the fair sex in general and 
the Nashville part of it in particular, and then I wormed out 
of him that my lady in gray had passed quarters about an 
hour before, and that she was a Miss Cortwright—Georgiana 
Cortwright. I found further that her father and brother— 
her only relatives—were both in the Confederate service, 
and that she lived almost alone in the family homestead, 
near the city. 

The next day I found my way out to the Cortwright place, 
but didn’t see what I came for; and the next day I went 
again, and rambled around pretty much the whole afternoon, 
but still no result. I didn’t give myself any definite reason 
for these visits, but when, on the third day, as I was walking 
through the woodland at the back of the house, I caught a 
fair sight of Miss Cortwright as she sat in a charming bower 
of honey-suckles. It occurred to me that I was inierested; 
that once determined, I speedily found that I was in a fair 
way of falling in love, and no sooner had I discovered the 
danger than I perceived that it was all up with me, and that 
I was very far gone indeed. Upon which discoveries I began 
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to wonder why the orthodox lover’s gloom didn’t settle upon 
my spirits, and, finally, I had to return to the city in a most 
unromantic state of cheerfulness. To be sure I had nothing 
in particular to be grieved at, but I’d read enough stories to 
know that not to be miserable wasn’t quite the thing. 

On reaching headquarters, however, I found abundant 
cause to show that the story-tellers were right, for as I was 
passing the Colonel’s room he put his head out and called 
me in. 

“See here, Major,” said he, “I’ve got a job for you at 
last.” 

“ Well, that’s a mercy.” 

“ T’ve just gotten information that Major Cortwright is in 
hiding at home, and I’ve concluded to send you after him. 
I want him.” 

“Me?” I exclaimed. 

“Well, yes; I’d send a non-commissioned officer if I 
weren’t afraid he’d slip through our hands, and if he does, 
I have decided to arrest his sister, and, as I’d like to do the 
gentlemanly thing by her, I'll send you.” 

“ Arrest Miss Cortwright !” I gasped. 

“T wouldn’t do it, you know,” he said apologetically, 
“but I’ve had reason to believe for some time that she’s 
been harboring escaped prisoners and making herself a 
little too conspicuous; and so I'll try to ship her off to New 
Orleans, where, I understand she has friends.” 

I was overwhelmed—however I had nothing to say, for if 
the thing had got to be done, I’d rather do it than have a 
subaltern sent, and so I took a squad of men and left town 
at once. 

As we neared the house my nerves were in a pretty un- 
settled state; while I was exultant at the thought of meeting 
Miss Cortwright, it was a damper to think of the welcome 
I was likely to get, and I was horribly afraid, too, of the 
result of the search; for if I didn’t catch her brother I 
must arrest her, and then good-bye to me and my hopes. 
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Well, we surrounded the house and I went in and asked 
for Miss Cortwright—but I'll not give that interview, it is 
too harrowing to recall. It is enough to say that I only 
fell deeper in love on seeing her face-to-face. She 
stoutly maintained that she knew nothing of her brother’s 
whereabouts, which unwelcome news I was forced to 
believe after a long and minute search in every direction. 
Then I had to tell her my orders with respect to herself, 
and then we had ascene. No-tears; but surprise, incredu- 
lity, anger, scorn, in a perfect torrent. I never was quite 
so squelched in my life; however, she bowed to necessity 
and prepared to accept my escort to Nashville. 

The whole way I labored at the hard task of throwing 
the blame on Colonel Gifford. I made him out a perfect 
monster of a man—all but declared myself her slave; and, 
in short, did everything but disobey my orders. I enlarged 
especially on the heartless craelty of sending her from 
home, and here, I think, I touched her heart, for she began 
to relent at once, and by the time we reached headquar- 
ters, she had transferred all her anger from me to my chief, 
and I would have been most unreasonably happy but for the 
fear of her going away. 

My fear was well founded, for, after making my report, 
Miss Cortwright and the Colonel had an interview—a pretty 
stormy one—but she finally agreed to go to her friends in 
New Orleans. As she was to start early the next day she 
did not leave the city that evening, but stayed with a friend 
and sent out home for what she needed to take with her. I 
was the happy messenger, and from various indications I 
began to think that she wouldn’t forget me even if she did 
leave sosoon. When I reached the homestead I found that 
Dinah, her maid, had her trunks all ready, and I was about 
going off with them when it occurred to me that it was a 
queer proceeding for her to travel quite alone, and I asked 
Dinah if she weren’t going with her mistress. She made 
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some shuffling excuse, which satisfied me, however, at the 
time, and, without more ado, I returned to the city. 

The next morning I saw Miss Cortwright off. It still racks 
me to recall that parting. She was very kind; in fact so 
kind, that just as the train moved off I said some words, I 
fear, that could not be misconstrued. 

For several days after this I was in a fever of suspense. I 
feared I had been too hasty, and, while I couldn’t bear to keep 
silence, [ was afraid to write a formal declaration. Imagine 
my feelings, then, when I received a letter with the New 
Orleans post-mark! I knew it was from her the moment I 
saw it. Who can fathom the instincts of love ? 

Without reading my treasure I took it out with me to that 
well-remembered woodland behind the house and, seated in 
her favorite bower, prepared to learn my fate. The letter 
ran: 


My Dear Mason Wuarton:—Thanks to your kind attention, I have 
made my long journey in perfect comfort, and hasten to assure you of 
my safety, being bold enough to hope that you are not wholly indifferent 
to it. Pardon me if I too hastily attribute to you an interest which you 
do not feel toward one who owes to your chivalric spirit no less than to 
his sister’s clothes the safety which he now enjoys. Give my regards to 
Colonel Gifford, and for yourself accept the everlasting gratitude of 

GEORGE-IANA CORTWRIGHT. 


Just what I did during the next few minutes I don’t re- 
member. I think, however, that I uttered a hollow laugh, 
for I was answered by a silvery one from the doorway, and 
looked up to see a sight, not so surprising, perhaps, after the 
letter I had just read, but, nevertheless, one which struck 
me dumb. 

“Have you forgotten Dinah?” said Miss Cortwright, 
dropping me a curtsy. 

“And did Dinah stay behind on my account?” I asked 
eagerly. 

“ Perhaps; who can tell?” 
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The Master's Touch. 


I, 


“ The form is all,” a painter said, 
And with his brush he drew an angel’s head 
And ’round it wove a wealth of golden hair, 
Nor paused till angel-face beamed there ; 
Two eyes of heaven’s purest blue, 
Twin lips where e’en a god might woo, 
And rounded cheek and snow-white brow— 
“Tf art can better that,” he cried, “ pray how?” 


II. 


The Master came, took up the brush 

And wrought a while, and lo! the flush 

Of hope was on the angel’s cheek ; 

And in her eyes, grown soft and meek, 

A prayer he’d painted, and a hymn 

Was trembling on her lips. “True art should limn 
The beauty of the soul,” he said, “ not paint 

The body’s loveliness which earth can taint.” 





Contemporary French Art. 


RANCE is without doubt the most artistic country in 

Europe, and probably of the whole world. Love of art 
is a feeling not peculiar to her intellectual and refined 
classes, but is borne and bred in the people. They are 
proud of it, and cherish it as they do their patriotism. The 
capital of France and the art center of Europe is Paris, and 
as such the city well sustains its reputation. Everything 
which will fascinate and captivate the senses is there. Its 
squares, its parks, its avenues are all kept in the most per- 
fect order and taste. The Champs Elysées with its two 
great places, de la Concorde and de [Etoile are surrounded 
with beautiful buildings and monuments which attract and 
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some shuffling excuse, which satisfied me, however, at the 
time, and, without more ado, I returned to the city. 

The next morning I saw Miss Cortwright off. It still racks 
me to recall that parting. She was very kind; in fact so 
kind, that just as the train moved off I said some words, I 
fear, that could not be misconstrued. 

For several days after this I was in a fever of suspense. I 
feared I had been too hasty, and, while I couldn’t bear to keep 
silence, [ was afraid to write a formal declaration. Imagine 
my feelings, then, when I received a letter with the New 
Orleans post-mark! I knew it was from her the moment I 
saw it. Who can fathom the instincts of love ? 

Without reading my treasure I took it out with me to that 
well-remembered woodland behind the house and, seated in 
her favorite bower, prepared to learn my fate. The letter 
ran: 


My Dear Mason Wuanrton:—Thanks to your kind attention, I have 
made my long journey in perfect comfort, and hasten to assure you of 
my safety, being bold enough to hope that you are not wholly indifferent 
to it. Pardon me if I too hastily attribute to you an interest which you 
do not feel toward one who owes to your chivalric spirit no less than to 
his sister’s clothes the safety which he now enjoys. Give my regards to 
Colonel Gifford, and for yourself accept the everlasting gratitude of 

GEORGE-IANA CORTWRIGHT. 


Just what I did during, the next few minutes I don’t re- 
member. I think, however, that I uttered a hollow laugh, 
for I was answered by a silvery one from the doorway, and 
looked up to see asight, not so surprismg, perhaps, after the 
letter I had just read, but, nevertheless, one which struck 
me dumb. 

“Have you forgotten Dinah?” said Miss Cortwright, 
dropping me a curtsy. 

“And did Dinah stay behind on my account?” I asked 
eagerly. 

“ Perhaps; who can tell?” 
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The Master's Touch. 


I, 


“ The form is all,” a painter said, 
And with his brush he drew an angel’s head 
And ’round it wove a wealth of golden hair, 
Nor paused till angel-face beamed there ; 
Two eyes of heaven’s purest blue, 
Twin lips where e’en a god might woo, 
And rounded cheek and snow-white brow— 
“Tf art can better that,” he cried, “ pray how?” 


Il. 


The Master came, took up the brush 

And wrought a while, and lo! the flush 

Of hope was on the angel’s cheek ; 

And in her eyes, grown soft and meek, 

A prayer he’d painted, and a hymn 

Was trembling on her lips. “True art should limn 
The beauty of the soul,” he said, “ not paint 

The body’s loveliness which earth can taint.” 





Contemporary French Art. 


RANCE is without doubt the most artistic country in 

Europe, and probably of the whole world. Love of art 
is a feeling not peculiar to her intellectual and refined 
classes, but is borne and bred in the people. They are 
proud of it, and cherish it as they do their patriotism. The 
capital of France and the art center of Europe is Paris, and 
as such the city well sustains its reputation. Everything 
which will fascinate and captivate the senses is there. Its 
squares, its parks, its avenues are all kept in the most per- 
fect order and taste. The Champs Elysées with its two 
great places, de la Concorde and de [Etoile are surrounded 
with beautiful buildings and monuments which attract and 
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please the eye. The Jardin du Luxembourg and the Tuilleries 
are gardens where one willingly lingers. The museés and 
galleries are arranged with remarkable ingenuity. Even 
the shops indicate the artistic tastes of the people. A fur- 
niture store, for instance, will be filled with draperies and 
stuffs of varied hues, placed in the most harmonious and ex- 
quisite combinations. The jeweler presents his handsomest 
wares in his shop windows; rings of all sizes and shapes, 
diamonds of great price, curious watches. The art dealer 
displays before the purchaser, in rich profusion, marbles and 
bronzes, bric-d-brac, and paintings of a high order. The 
natural taste of the people is found everywhere—in their 
buildings, in their streets, in their dress—and it is by the 
aid of this taste that Paris holds its head higher than any 
city in the world. 

Every stranger passing through Paris pays his visit to the 
Louvre, and enjoys or pretends to enjoy the old master- 
pieces. Comparatively few, however, attend the Salon; in 
this brief sketch we shall not speak of the old masters, but 
of the modern painters whose works hang every year on the 
walls of the Palais de ’ Industrie. The Salon is held in May 
and June, and every one looks forward to its opening and 
regrets its closing. Over a thousand paintings are exhibited 
annually on the first floor of this vast building; on the 
ground-floor, where an exquisite garden is laid out, the stat- 
uary is set amidst the shrubs and foliage. 

The “ Prix du Salon” and the “ Médaille d’ Honneur” are 
the highest honors given; they entitle the winner to send 
thereafter any work he chooses, gaining admission without 
examination. The works are purchased by the Director of 
Fine Arts and hung in the galleries of the Luxembourg. 
A subject often touched upon, especially in England and 
America, is the demoralizing effect of French pictures. 
This is but partially true. These evidences of bad taste are 
found, however, only among the artists of the inferior class. 
Such artists as Puvis de Chavannes, Breton, Bonnat, Meis- 
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sonier, Rochegrosse, never soil their canvases with anything 
low or immoral. 

Frenchmen, as a rule, like to gaze on scenes of bloodshed 
where the most harrowing details are carefully rendered ; 
they like to see physical suffering minutely represented in 
all its aspects. 

The two men, however, who now occupy the highest rank 
in French art, do not belong to this class. The painting of 
Puvis de Chevannes and Bouguereau we may call religious. 
The former does not belong to any school, but has a school 
of his own, successfully imitated by no one. We see the 
subject which he treats in a sort of mist, nearly approaching 
to fresco work. His drawing is perfect; he loves to repre- 
sent peaceful scenes taken from the earliest times, like “ Pro 
patria,” “The Sacred Wood, dear to Art and to the Muses.” 
His last and greatest work is in the Panthéon, and there we 
can appreciate his wonderful talent. “ Bouguereau” has a 
style totally different. His science is wonderful—he knows 
everything which can be known! his hand is sure, his colors 
rich and soft. But he has no sentiment, that “spark of 
thought,” which the artist must add to his science. He 
aims too much at the ideal and does not content himself 
with what is truly nature. But he is the purest of the 
French masters. Nobody can represent more beautiful 
women or children than he. He excels in the nude, the 
anatomy of the body has no secret for him, and every one 
of his works is of that pure style not found enough among 
the French. What wonderful paintings are the “ Triumph 
of Venus,” the “Infancy of Bacchus,” “Alma Parens,” 
“The Adoration by the Magi of the Shepherds,” and the 
mural paintings in the St. Louis chapel, in the churches 
of Ste Clotilde and St. Augustin! The Germans pay Jules 
Breton the high compliment of assigning to him the qualities 
of the best German artists; he is without doubt the leading 
man in his style, and excels in pictures of rural life and 
scenery; he makes an impression with a single figure; his 
2 
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nature is full of poetry, and he seeks this poetry among 
peasants and country people. The “Song of the Lark” 
was one of the most charming canvases of last year’s Salon, 
and many of his other paintings are already famous. Caba- 
nel has increased every year his reputation, by his religious 
and mythological subjects, but he is often inferior to his 
theories. He also holds one of the highest ranks as por- 
traitiste. His “Birth of Venus” is well known, as we 
have copies of it made by him, in New York and Philadel- 
phia. Rochegrosse is the rising painter in France. Although 
a very young man, he possesses considerable talent, and his 
works are full of vigor and greatly popular. He only 
exhibited twice at the Salon, but has received the highest 
honor. “Andromache” and the “Jacquerie” are paintings 
which have attracted much attention. He may be criticised 
in one point: he loves bloody scenes; his “Andromache” 
was a most remarkable painting, but the dead bodies of 
men and women, and human beings in the last contortions 
of agony, were nearly repulsive, so great is the power of his 
brush. Morot is another young painter of that style. His 
last picture represented a Spanish bull-fight, and although full 
of cleverness, was rather displeasing on account of the blood 
shed over the canvass. But we must remember his “ Good 
Samaritan” which gave him the Médaille d’ Honneur. 

What pleasing pictures are those which “ Henner ” knows 
so well how to exeeute. They are of that wavy, indistinct 
style which no one but him has dared to handle. He can- 
not be called very clever, but he is nevertheless an exquisite 
painter. His “Fabiola” of last year, bought by Mrs. 
Morgan, was one of the simplest in the Salon; but the 
delicate profile, the great dreamy eyes of the young nun 
enchanted the spectator. A more vigorous style is that of 
Gerome. He is greatly liked and admired, but does not 
often condescend to send to the Salon. His great “ Piscine 
of Brousse,” seen last year, was without a doubt a study 
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of the nude most cleverly managed, but he might have 
chosen a theme more interesting for the public eye. 

Benjamin Constants is one who glories in eastern scenes, 
and he rivals Gerome for coloring; but a great deal of the 
attention is fixed on his beautifully painted Turkish rugs 
and stuffs, and not on the women of the harems. His 
last canvas represented a most lugubrious scene: the 
sheriff has put to death all his women, who lie in a 
pool of blood, forming a most disagreable contrast to their 
mutilated corpses. Bridgman, let us say in passing, is a 
young American who affects his style, and whose works 
always receive much attention. 

We have given the list of figure painters who contribute 
mostly to the glory of French art. A word about the por- 
trait painters. It is difficult to know which is the best; 
many hesitate to give Carolus Duran the first rank. Caba- 
nel follows him closely, but Bonat is his greatest rival. The 
former ought to confine himself to portrait painting; when 
he throws himself into legendary or Biblical subjects we have 
to turn away in disgust. But what is there in his canvases 
which makes one turn again and again? Is it the power he 
puts in the face, or the expression? We think that his rich 
colors, his draperies and his eternal red back-ground have 
more to do with the paintings. Bonat is a more serious 
artist. His technical skill is infinite; everything is rendered 
true to nature, but he, too, when he sends pictures such as 
the “ Martyrdom of St Denis,” falls into the gravest error. 

Of the battle painters, Détaille, Neuville, Meissonier are 
well known in America. Neuville died last year, regretted 
by many, a young man full of life and strength, who had 
contributed to the beauty of Paris by his interesting pano- 
ramas. Détaille was his friend and scholar and has re- 
ceived reputation and fame through his master. We all 
know Meissonier, and the only criticism which can be made 
about his works is, that they are overdone. In closing we 
shall speak about a style of painting which is becoming more 
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and more popular, the style of Bastien Lepage. His first 
great canvas, “Jeanne d’Arc,” attracted crowds. Some- 
thing new was presented to the public; the realistic style 
is a kind of painting which finds the greatest favor in 
America and in France at present. The whole modern cur- 
rent is carrying the French school towards it. Everything 
is represented as it is seen, and those who are resisting this 
current are disdained. Bouguereau is probably the one 
who remains the most faithful to the academical school. 
His idealistic works thus elevate him above the common 
crowd of painters who seem to think that the larger their 
canvases are, the greater the fame they will acquire. 
Dubufe has had a lesson; his enormous painting, “ Profane 
and Sacred Music,” occupied a whole side of the largest 
room in the Palace de |’ Industrie. Last year presented 
such paintings, the figures being life size. Many have 
wished to imitate Puvis de Chavannes, the finest decorator 
of our time, but they have failed, as they always fall into the 
realistic style of Bastien Lepage, which is the very opposite. 
Chavannes has commenced this rage, as we may well call it, 
of huge canvases. But his, we repeat it, are like fresco 
work, presented to our eye as a dream; and when we see 
his Legend of Ste Genevieve in the pale light thrown by the 
memorial windows of the Panthéon, we seem to make part 
of the picture, so great is the beauty of this work, which 
fascinates our senses. There are a great many promising 
young American artists in Paris; one has had the honor of 
having a picture bought by the French government. These 
artists yearly increase and produce some valuable works. 
Let us hope that we shall see some of their best paintings 
on this side of the ocean. Our nation is young, and art is 
in its infancy. The subjects treated are of the most mediocre 
kind; the coloring is, as a rule, poor, and when we see the 
detestable exhibitions in the Academy of Design of New 
York city, we wonder if there ever will be any thing like 
art in America, and we agree with Millet when he said 
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(speaking of our country): “ The present popularity of art, 
to which we refer as a sure sign that we are soon to have a 
national school of painters, is only the superficial result of 
an enthusiasm based on fashion, and we must look further 
and deeper for the real gauge of the possibilities of our 
nation in the direction of the fine arts.” 





To Sirmio. 


[PROM CATULLUS. ] 


H THOU which art and yet art not an isle; 
Thou queen of isles, by either Neptune fixed, 
Scintillant lake and boundless deep betwixt, 

How gladly do I see thee; scarce the while 
Thinking I could the Thynian lands beguile, 
Bythinia fly and safely look on thee. 
What greater blessing than from cares set free, 
When wearied with the labor and the wile 
Of other shores, the shrine of home to gain, 
And on our couch find slumber soft and sweet. 
This single hour repays long lingering pain. 
All hail! blest Sirmio, thy master greet! 
And ye, too, Lydian waves, come, merry be! 
And all ye sportive echoes, laugh for glee! 





A Letter from the Past. 


] HAVE always been somewhat of an antiquarian, and 
ever since I can remember have had for that reason an 
interest in auction sales. 

One day last December, as I was walking down a side 
street of one of our great cities, I saw a red flag in front 
of a basement, and, prompted by habit and curiosity, I 
descended the rickety stairs and went in. I found myself in 
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a low, dark room, surrounded by the usual motley crowd 
which an auction collects, and on every side of me old 
bureaus, spider-legged chairs and the quaint tables with brass 
dragon’s feet so much in vogue in the time of our ancestors. 
I was particularly attracted, however, by an old secretary 
which, though it had received hard usage, was still a hand- 
some piece of furniture. I decided to buy this, and after a 
sharp controversy with several other relic-hunters, was lucky 
enough to obtain it. I had it set up in my study, in my 
favorite corner, and spent many spare moments in polishing 
it, until it shone forth in all its pristine lustre. 

One evening, some weeks later, as I was sitting idly in 
front of my purchase, I noticed a small slit in the side of 
one of the partitions. Slipping my knife into it, part of the 
compartments fell forward, revealing asmall drawer behind. 
Removing this, I took from it a single letter, yellow with age 
and addressed to Mrs. Deborah Porter, Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. Opening it, I read as follows: 


Furnace Viiiace, Conn., Jan. ye 24, 1775. 

Dear Moruer: Since I stop here for a period to recruit my strength, 
I shall find time to inform you of my whereabouts, and how I am cared 
for. General Montgomery, our commander, fell at Quebec, and I being 
indisposed, as I advised you from Montreal, our Coionel kindly furloughed 
me, and Iam now on my way to Tarrytown. The weather here is raw 
and chilly, and the roads well-nigh choked with mud; it is, in sooth, a 
sorry time for my soldier comrades, who, illy equipped as they are, are 
forced to be on the march. Tonight I am right well lodged with a 
patriotic and cultivated family by the name of Stone, in this town from 
which I have dated. 

This evening, as I rode up the long hill on the summit of which stands 
the Stone house, a bleak prospect was spread out before me; almost 
directly below me the lake, locked in ice, reflected the rays of the wintry 
sun, who glinted forth his cold yellow light from a position not far above 
the western horizon ; on all sides the rock-ribbed hills rose grim and for- 
bidding with their coats of snow, through which a few dark evergreens 
showed their hardy tops, and far off to the northeast the Berkshire hills 
displayed their whitened summits. The prospect may indeed be fair 
when summer somewhat softens its rugged outlines, but as I rode wearily 
up the long ascent I will confess I thought more favorably of a seat in 
the chimney-corner and good cheer than of such an outlook. I was 
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indeed courteously received by Mr. Stone, an old gentleman of 60 or 
thereabouts, who at once made me at home, and now I am most com- 
fortably housed. 

The mansion is a large building, most elegantly furnished throughout. 
The dining-room in particular is splendidly fitted up. The cherry floor 
is waxed until it shines, the wainscoat is of fine oiled oak, the sideboard 
covered with plate and handsome china; and numerous pictures of the 
Stone ancestry gaze kindly down on the company assembled beneath 
them, while the mellow light of the waxen tapers is mingled with the 
ruddier glare of the great fire before which two grim andirons stand. 
My room is large enough for a company, and I find that I take very kindly 
to the feather-bed and warming-pan after camp accommodations. Now, 
however, the winter twilight is falling and the sound of merry shouts 
and laughter borne up to me from below warns me to stop and subscribe 
myself Your dutiful and affectionate son, 

D. E. Porter. 


Such was the letter I found, speaking to me like a voice 
from the past. .I was much taken by this old manuscript, 
and often thought of searching out the place described. 
One thing, however, deterred me, I could not find the 
village alluded to, in the “ Postal Guide,” and it was some 
time before I stumbled on any one who could enlighten me. 
At last, however, one pleasant day in June, I found myself 
“riding up the steep ascent,” looking forth on a scene far 
different from the one described in the old letter. Instead of 
being white and dead, the whole landscape wasaliveand spark- 
ling with the beauty of nature. Below, the lake, like a blue 
turquoise, sparkled and laughed in the sunlight. The hill- 
sides, no longer covered with snow, were laid out iu checker- 
work of waving grain, dark-green fields of corn, and 
meadows white with daisies. But yet, far off to the north- 
east I could see the tops of the Berkshires raising aloft their 
dark-blue summits. The two landscapes seemed appro- 
priate—the one which was dead and cold, to the past, the 
other warm with summer, to the present. 

The old house itself has long since passed out of the hands 
of the Stones, and now belongs to a shrewd Yankee farmer 
who, with no reverence for the past, has the most utilitarian 
views in regard to this historic mansion. Heaps of plethoric 
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grain-bags are now piled on the floor of the great parlor, 
where once stately couples trod the measures of the minuet. 
The great chimney is now cold; no longer do the ruddy 
flames, leaping up its gaping mouth, cast their flickering 
light on the blushing faces and eager eyes. The tiles still 
surround the great fire-place and the marks of the fire-dogs 
remain as silent witnesses of past warmth; but the ashes of 
desolation lie scattered on the hearthstone. 

The Stone family too, is long since dispersed; not one 
remains in the country to claim their name or blood. 

The whole place now breathes forth an air of sadness and 
desolation. The yard is filled with coarse weeds and grass, 
through which bloom a few straggling old-fashioned flowers 
faithful to their planting. The great cherry trees in front 
of the house sway their branches in the summer winds and 
tap at the quaint little dormer-windows as though expecting 
some response from within. 

The interior of the house is fast falling to decay, the 
tottering doors creak on their rusty hinges as if to complain 
of intrusion into the sacredness of the past. Everywhere 
reign rust and decay. 

The broad stairs which once resounded to the careless 
tread of happy feet, now are covered with thick gray dust, 
and time, the remorseless, has dimmed the wainscoat of the 
walls. The tiny panes of the old-fashioned windows, blank 
and expressionless, are dimmed with the webs which the 
merciful spiders have woven to shut out too curious gaze 
from the interior of this desolate mansion, left like a legacy 
from an age that is past to this unappretiative nineteenth 
century. 
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An Honored Alumnus. 


TPON the honor-roll of our American literature there 

' stand a few names mention of which should ever cause 
a thrill of pride in the breast of every loyal Princeton man, 
and in praise of which he should delight as though it were 
his own. I refer to the Alumni of the College, who have, 
by their genius, and, Jet us say, college training, made for 
themselves a literary reputation of no mean extent. But 
from among these honored names let us take one for our 
consideration, the merit of whose productions is unusual, 
and whose literary talent avd taste are unquestioned. 

Charles G. Leland, of the Class of ’46, is worthy of more 
attention by far at the hands of Princeton’s undergraduates 
than he receives to-day. In the May issue of the Lit., a 
passing notice was given in the essay on “Heine” of Mr. Le- 
land’s translation of that author, a work deserving even 
more liberal praise than that bestowed upon it there; and 
it is to this translation that we would call special attention, 
for in no one work can we make a better study of Mr. Le- 
land’s style than in his rendering of the great German poet. 
There we find that subtlety and delicacy of expression which 
is so characteristic of Mr. Leland’s work. The quiet but 
keen humor with which we are familiar in his own books, 
finds a fit vehicle in the verses of “ Heine,” for while a faithful 
and careful translator, his own personality shines through, 
or, rather, shines over his original. By no means a prolific 
writer, it is, therefore, no difficult task to become familiar 
with him. Were the question asked, “Is Mr. Leland a 
great author?” the answer would be, unquestionably, “ No.” 
But failure to achieve greatness does not necessarily argue 
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lack of merit or literary worth, and the latter Mr. Leland’s 
writing possesses to an uncommon degree. 

Is he not, then—laying all prejudice aside—worthy of our 
attention and consideration? Will he not amply repay any 
time spent in his perusal? Emphatically, Yes. 

Of course, our author has his defects; space allows the 
enumeration neither of these nor of his points of excellence. 
Under no circumstances should unqualified praise be meted 
out to him, but what we do claim is, that considering his 
acknowledged literary worth, and the fact that he is, as it 
were, one of our own number, every Princeton man is in 
duty bound to be familiar with, even if not not to admire, 
his work. L. F. 





Congratulatory. 


[* LIEU of the newly awakened interest in “ Dramatics,” 
notably at Harvard and Columbia, it is no small source 
of congratulation that Princeton is not behind the rest in 
her readiness to support a “Dramatic Association.” This 
has been clearly proven during the past winter. Possibly 
no college organization has been freer from financial embar- 
rassment than the Dramatic Club. 

Four performances have been given during the year, two 
of “She Stoops to Conquer,” and two of the “ Rivals,” all 
of which have done the association credit, in spite of the 
obstacles which a growing organization, with no experience, 
and many drawbacks, has been forced to encounter. To 
the initial performance the college responded heartily. An 
attempt, however feeble, to revive Old English Comedy, 
could but appeal to all of us. Then too, the committee 
who chose “She Stoops to Conquer,” could scarcely have 
made a better choice. Goldsmith’s humor is of the rarest 
and richest variety. “Tony Lumpkin” and “ Mrs. Hard- 
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castle,” are characters very true to nature. The bouncing, 
rollicking “‘Tony”—not so big a fool as he looks by any 
means—with his love for the “stable” and the “ ales’ house,” 
wins his way into our hearts through the sheer force of 
unadulterated good nature. In “Mrs. Hardcastle,” Gold- 
smith has not fallen short of the mark. She is as absurd as 
“ Mrs, Mallaprop,” but far more natural. How appalling 
to the senses to realize how, by gradual degrees the old 
comedies have been relegated to the back-ground, and in 
their places has been substituted, what, alas, some call the 
“Romantic Drama!” But undoubtedly, the re-action has 
already set in. There is a cry for a purer tone, and a loftier 
view of the Dramatic Art. It should be a source of highest 
pleasure to realize that we may have a part, however insig- 
nificant, in ushering in the new régime! 

But to return to our subject. The “Rivals,” though 
much more difficult of presentation than “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” was creditably presented. Every allowance 
must be made for drawbacks, in the way of an inadequate 
stage, &c. 

We need not refer to the hearty reception given the asso- 
ciation in Newark, and to the many compliments received 
at the hands of the ladies of the “Crazy Jane” Society. 
On the whole, congratulations are in order. In looking for- 
ward to next year, the possibility of a Greek or Latin play 
looms up hopefully. Such an undertaking may be accom- 
plished, as our sister colleges have demonstrated. Some- 
thing in addition to the lighter comedies which have formed 
the staple of this year’s experience, will undoubtedly be 
expected. The withdrawal from the association of the 
members of ’86, to whom belongs the honor of its organiza- 
tion, should not have a discouraging effect. The possibility 
of success has been already demonstrated, thanks to their 
timely efforts. 
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The Study of Addison. 


HE domain of Literature is becoming more and more 
crowded every day. The increasing number of books, 
our monthly and weekly magazines, and the daily paper, are 
all assuming such an importance that the positive demands 
they make upon the time of every cultured man cannot be 
set aside. 

Right here, however, the danger lies, for in this eagerness 
to keep well posted in the current Literature of to-day we 
see the spirit of so-called “ Modern Progress” making its 
inroads into the province of letters. When this moral fever, 
this restlessness of the times, infects the mind of the reader, 
and when many fine old writers, whose works are full of in- 
terest and profit, suffer in consequence, we say that popular 
taste is at fault. 

In view of this growing tendency to satisfy the mind with 
artificial stimulants, we wish briefly to show the advantages 
resulting from a study of Joseph Addison. Probably the 
majority of college men have some knowledge of this author. 
Too many of us, however, stop with this general idea, and 
so fail to get that amount of real good which a more thorough 
study of his life and writings would unfold to us. 

The character of the man, aside from his literary ability, 
is well worth consideration. We see there united that rare 
and happy combination of public and private virtue. Indeed, 
the politician of to-day can find no better model to imitate 
than his upright, prudent, far-sighted statesmanship. 

Again, his strong, sensible articles upon the social prob- 
lems of the time have a peculiar interest to us at present. 

It is from Addison, as an author, however, that we gain 
the greatest benefit. 

If we look at this matter simply from a utilitarian point 
of view, we cannot but see that the possession of an Addi- 
sonian style, would add immensely to our strength as writers, 
for the literature of our magazines and reviews is almost 
exactly of this type. 
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Take, for example, his essays in the Spectator. Written in 
a clear, terse and forcible manner, they are masterpieces of 
the English language, while the extended circulation of the 
paper bears witness to their popularity. His fertile imagina- 
tion, keen sense of humor, and that happy faculty of putting 
his subject in a novel light, give a zest to his productions 
that few authors possess. 

What can be more delightful than to trace out the eccen- 
tric lines of human character which he has so faithfully 
sketched in the person of Sir Roger de Coverly. 

Addison was a beautiful as well asa clear writer. His 
deep knowledge of Latin revealed to him the close relations 
between thought and language, and this always found its 
expression in an ornate diction. In the “ Vision of Muza,” 
one of the most beautiful pieces of English prose, we have 
the epitome, as it were, of his many fine characteristics. 

At a time now when our style of writing is assuming a 
mould and cast that will cling to it throughout life, we can 
employ our spare time in no way more profitably than by 
making a careful study of the many excellencies seen in the 
works of Joseph Addison. B. H. 





Progress in Princeton. 


: ge last few years have‘been marked by a very important 
controversy between the advocates of different systems 
of college education. Not only the general principles upon 
which a curriculum should be based, but also special 
methods of instruction have undergone wide-spread and 
searching criticism. While Princeton has judiciously 
avoided all changes of doubtful advantage, she has not 
allowed her sister colleges to distance her, but has quietly 
improved her course until it has attained a high degree of 
perfection. 
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It is true that the recent apparent success of some other 
institutions has been, in some respects, very remarkable. 
They have succeeded in attracting large numbers of students, 
and since the public is inclined to judge the merits of a 
college by its size, have gained a wide reputation. Yet 
Princeton’s theory of education has successfully stood the 
test of comparison with that of other colleges, and we feel 
certain that a similar comparison of the application of the 
respective theories would result not less favorably. It is to 
be hoped that this discussion of the merits of the different 
colleges will continue with increased interest, since it can- 
not fail to cause many desirable results. Increased study 
of all educational questions and freer communication be- 
tween the colleges, may yet bring about many important 
developments. That our college will not fail to avail itself 
of such as may be conducive to its interests, the events of the 
last few years clearly show. Having what has proved to be a 
sound and safe basis upon which to build, Princeton has not 
been slow in making such changes in her methods as were 
advisable. The increase in the number of electives and the 
new grading system, were good moves in the right direction ; 
and we have every reason to believe that the next few years 
will witness not less important advances. Among other 
questions of the near future is that of college examinations. 
From the evils of examination week common to most 
Ameriean colleges, we are sorry to say Princeton is not 
exempt. A tendency to remedy this undoubted evil is 
already noticeable, and with the movement continued until 
this defect no longer exists, Princeton’s future will be very 
bright. F. L. D. 





Summering in New England. 

“ c IS better not to think too much of pleasant possibles, 
that we may not be out of humor with present insipids.”’ 
Lamb,—genial, philosophical old soul that he was,—thus puts 
before us a maxim which has its application to our restless, 
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uneasy longing for vacation and its enjoyments. But we are 
not all philosophers; too few of us, alas, are only—human. 
The old questions of “ Where?” and “ How?” confront us 
as we near the time of separation. With many the question 
has been already settled, nor would we offer to prescribe for 
those who are as yet hesitating between the mountains and 
the sea-shore; between a quiet summer at home and a sea- 
son of roughing it in the Adirondacks or elsewhere. Lo- 
calities are like books—every man must choose for himself. 
The analogy may be carried still further. Those whose 
literary tastes incline toward “ Ouida ” and the “ Dutchess ” 
will differ as to the most desirable place and manner of spend- 
ing the summer from those who lean rather to Hawthorne’s 
quiet unfolding of the “ Brotherhood of Man.” The latter, 
perhaps, will prefer some quaint old New England town, 
very far removed from any restraint than that which Nature, 
in her own right, imposes. 

To the initiated we need say nothing of the pleasure unal- 
loyed which such a retreat affords. The town itself should 
be historic. Either “Salem” or “Concord,” or, best of 
all, Plymouth, with its time-honored associations and its un- 
deniable relic of 1620, the veritable “ Rock” upon which 
our sainted progenitors first knelt and thanked God for the 
“land of the free.” Plymouth deserves, as Euorbarbus says 
in the play, “a place i’ the history.” She boasts innumer- 
able relics preserved since the “ Mayflower” landed with 
her precious cargo. The old graveyard in which repose the 
bones of so many of the “illustrious defunct,” is a spot where 
one is inclined, if ever, to kneel in reverence. The old town 
looks out upon the harbor and across the “‘ Neck,” far out 
into the ocean. The daily arrival of the Boston steamer 
brings a crowd of curious lookers-on from the country round, 
who assemble to hear the news from the “ Hub.” A mile 
or two beyond the town the road runs direct along the shore, 
affording a splendid view of old ocean, whose breezes dur- 
ing July and August fan the cheeks into a glow with their 
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salty fragrance. To the right and left, on all sides, lay what 
the people are pleased to point toas “ Dan’l Webster’s Fish- 
ing Grounds.” The ponds so designated are full, during the 
summer, of plucky game. A boat mounted upon four wheels, 
which serves the double purpose of aconveyance and fishing- 
smack, a good horse, tackle, bait, and a substantial lunch, 
are sufficient for a day’s sport. As we move along, the road 
ascends, and we are soon far above the level of the spires of 
Plymouth, with a more commanding view of the ocean as 
well as of the harbor, and the outskirts of the town lying 
far to the rear. Over to the southeast, stretching like a 
great arm far out into the sea, is Cape Cod, looking as though 
it were beckoning Old England to come over and satisfy 
herself of our happiness and prosperity. But it would be 
useless to dwell upon the beauty of New England scenery. 
The very atmosphere seems a medium to show off its charms. 
The air is vital with the health-giving and spirit-moving 
element, so that a morning walk flushes the cheeks and 
cheers the heart mach as a draught of the fabled nectar is 
supposed to have gladdened the gods of Greece and Rome. 
Bathing and sailing, with an occasional excursion over the 
hills, or a trip to one of the neighboring haunts of Thoreau, 
or a visit to Salem or Concord, are some of the many ways 
of passing time. If you happen to be a lover of books, the 
average New Englander is a pleasant companion. He has 
probably heard of Emerson and Hawthorne, and, it may be, 
can tell you something of Holmes and Lowell, to say nothing 
of other worthies in the literary world, provided only they 
be New Englanders. Like the rest of us, he has his hobby. 
Probably if he were asked to give a toast, the one which 
would first occur would be, “ New England and Her Institu- 
tions,” and no doubt, after a summer spent as we have sug- 
gested, we would applaud to the echo. 




















EDITORIALS. 





Kaitarials, 


UR thanks are due to Professors Ormond, West, and 

Magie, for kindly acting as judges in the June essay 
contest. The prize has been awarded to Mr. Marion M. 
Miller, of Ohio. 








WING to the fact that college does not convene in 

September until the 15th inst., it will be impossible to 
issue the Lit. on its regular date. We will attempt, how- 
ever, to issue the September number on the 25th, and so 
would request our contributors to mail all matter to the 
managing editors at Princeton, on or before the 12th of the 
month. 





E REGRET to announce the resignation of Mr. F. H. 

Smith from the editorial staff of the Lit. As first 
alternate, the position was tendered to Mr. J. W. Queen, Jr., 
but Mr. Queen, feeling that the Lrr.’s interests would be 
best served by having no change in the Financial depart- 
ment, declined the position. The vacancy has been filled 
by the election of Mr. E. M. Fitzgerald. 





A Timely Action of the Alumni. 


NCE more are the thanks of the College, and especially 
the Senior class, due to those patriotic alumni, who by 
their generosity, have induced Prof. Johnston to remain 
3 
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with us for a period of five years at least. By the end of 
this time there is no doubt but that a more ample endow- 
ment will be secured for the chair of Jurisprudence and 
Political Economy. To have lost so eminent a professor, 
and one so thoroughly in sympathy with the undergraduate 
mind, would have been a severe blow to Princeton. , 





Princeton's Locals. 


HE system of local entrance examinations as held by all 
our leading colleges throughout the country, is purely 
American, the universities of foreign countries having no 
such system in vogue. Without this plan it would be next 
to impossible for our great colleges, situated in the extreme 
East as they are, to draw their patronage from every nook 
and corner of this broad land. In earlier days, when it was 
the exception for a student from beyond the Ohio to attend 
an eastern college, and when the candidate was rarely 
rejected, there was no need of such a system, but with the 
increase of western patronage the demand for some means 
of preventing the risk of a useless eastern trip was felt. It 
was soon met by one of our leading colleges establishing 
local examinations at Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, a 
plan which was readily adopted by other colleges and soon 
became a regular system among all prominent eastern 
colleges. 

Princeton was among the foremost in adopting such a 
system, and has never failed to extend her locals into new 
fields as they have opened, and as a result will this year hold 
the most extensive local examinations held by any Ameri- ' 
ean college. They will be held in Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver, 
San Francisco, and Portland, Oregon. 
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With examinations held in these large cities and at all the 
eastern academies of prominence, Princeton’s entrance ex- 
aminations will be placed within easy access for all those 
who may wish to avail themselves of the advantages she 
offers. The new system of preliminaries will be introduced 
ino these locals for the first time this year. These enable 
the student to offer a certain number of subjects this year and 
reserve the rest a year if he chooses. This plan has been 
found to work admirably, and the introduction of it into our 
western locals in advance of all other colleges, so far as we 
can learn, will be highly advantageous to Princeton. 





Books for Vacation. 


—- the uninitiated there is tendency to regard 
Charlotte Bronté as the author merely of “ Jane Eyre.” 
While this work, and perhaps “ Shirley,” to a somewhat less 
degree, is widely known, “ Villette” is little read and less 
appreciated; but it is, nevertheless, in the minor work, as 
it is considered by many, that the true hero and true heroine 
of Bronté’s novels are found. “Jane Eyre” makes up in 
passion what it lacks in artistic force, and it is for that 
reason, perhaps, a stronger book than “ Villette,” but for 
the same reason, less the ripe product of a tempered genius, 
and the genius of Bronté is as fully seen in the purely 
tragic character of Lucy Snowe, as in the melo-dramatic 
one of Jane Eyre. The real hero, too, of Bronte’s imagi- 
nation is not the idealized barbarian, Rochester, but the 
lofty soul of little Monsieur Paul Emanuel. It would be well 
for those who have heard “Jane Eyre” called Bronté’s master- 
piece and have therefore concluded that none of her other 
works are worth reading, to reserve their judgment on both 
points until they have read “ Villette.” A good standard to 
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judge a book by is whether it can be read twice or not, and 
if you read Bronté’s novels once you will find that they will 
not only allow, but invite and repay a second perusal. Just 
now, when every one is forming his annual resolutions 
about summer reading, suggestions are timely, and we 
would offer this in the hope that some of the resolves so 
easily formed, may escape their proverbial fate, and not go 
toward the paving fund of the lower world. If so, and if 
the little world of Bronté’s creation has been explored, 
some of the less known writings of her contemporaries also 
will repay reading. Mrs. Gaskel, her biographer, and once 
her rival, has given us “ Crawford,” a quiet idyl; and, aside 
from “ John Halifax,” Miss Mulock has written nothing 
stronger than “ My Mother and I,” a story which has a very 
pathetic charm in its delineations of character. Of course, 
in giving suggestions for summer reading, it is impossible 
even to sketch an outline that would be satisfactory; but it 
seems a great pity that so many true works of art should lie 
lost, and that so many of us should be put to shifts for read- 
ing matter during the long vacation, when a little careful 
digging would bring so much pure ore to light. 





The Senior Course. 


HE Senior course has this year been more difficult than 

ever before. We hear Seniors now say that they have 
completed the most arduous year of the entire course, the 
trials of Freshman year having faded completely from their 
minds under those of Senior year. This is completely the 
reverse of what was found at Princeton a few years ago, 
and what is now found at the other foremost colleges. It 
has always been the policy of our leading colleges, in the 
framing of their curriculums, to make the first two years of 
the course laborious, and then by lightening Junior and Se- 
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nior years, to allow the students thus matured to apply them- 
selves to special work and take advantage of the many edu- 
cating influences, outside of the regular curriculum, found 
now at every prominent collegiate center. If the ambitious 
student who, during his early years in college has maintained 
a high standing, expects to hold this during Senior year, he 
must now confine himeelf strictly to the curriculum, for with 
such studies required as Astronomy, Chemistry, Ethics 
and Jurisprudence and Political Economy occupying nine 
hours per week, and having to choose six hours elective 
work from subjects none of which are easy, making a total 
of fifteen hours per week, he will have no time to devote 
to outside work. The few men in the class contesting 
for prizes and fellowships, makes it evident that they have 
been confined too closely to the class-room work and have 
not been able to perform the special work which these fel- 
lowships and prizes demand. It was not intended that one, 
two, or possibly three should compete for a fellowship, but 
that a more spirited contest should take place, for this is the 
only way these fellowships can fulfill the object for which 
they were founded, which was not only to give those who took 
them extraordinary advantages, but to elevate the general 
standard of scholarship in that branch. The severity of the 
course has also been very injurious to another very impor- 
tant branch of work at Princeton—namely, Hall work. All 
Seniors who are Hall men, are free to confess that their 
general Hall work has been seriously interefered with by the 
arduousness of the Senior curriculum, and that they, on this 
account, have not been able to accomplish the amount of Hall 
work which they had planned for their Senior year. This 
is a serious matter, and one which should demand the atten- 
tion of the Faculty, whether or not they can afford to continue 
a Senior course of a nature which impairs the efficiency of 
these two great institutions which have done so much 
for Princeton and for which she is so renowned. We would 
urge as a possible solution of this question that instead of 
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having seven elections offered in Junior year, four of which 
are the same during all the terms, and thirteen electives 
offered during Fall term alone of Senior year, that such a 
number of the Senior elections as can be studied to advan- 
tage during Junior year be transferred to that year, and that 
such an arrangement of the required and elective studies 
during Fall and Winter terms of Senior year be made as to 
require thirteen hours instead of sixteen hours, which is 
more work by three hours than Harvard demands of her Se- 
nior Class. This will also equalize the two years more 
nearly and permit many to avail themselves of valuable 
electives which they are now forced to let pass, owing to the 
bunching of electives in Senior year. 





College Degrees. 


he ae new scheme for the conferring of college degrees, as 
recently submitted to the Board of Trustees by the 
committee on curriculum, contains many great improve- 
ments on the old system. The degrees are classified into 
two main groups, honorary degrees and degrees in course, 
conferred after and upon examination. Degrees under the 
first class have generally been conferred by our colleges in 
the past for honoris causa, but owing to the vagueness of the 
term and the fact that the “ causa” was not always definitely 
brought out, the honorary degrees of our American colleges 
have deteriorated in value. 

Realizing that the only way to prevent the evils in the 
degree system of our minor colleges from ingrafting them- 
selves in that of our greatest universities was to adopt a 
system, the rules of which should be specific and definite, the 
committee have proposed a plan which makes it practically 
impossible for an honorary degree to be conferred unless for 
true scholarship and with a view of promoting learning. 
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The main features of the plan are as follows: All appli- 
cations for a degree are to be made toa standing committee 
of seven members which is chosen annually from its mem- 
bers by the Board of Trustees. This committee may present 
the name of any person for a degree, who, in their view, has 
qualifications which entitle him to such a degree, providing 
they also offer a written statement of the qualifications which 
have led them to this decision. These qualifications must 
be in the “line indicated by the designation of the degree.” 
No degree can be conferred which the committee has not 
recommended, except by a three-fourths vote of the Board. 
Of the degrees in course those of A. B., A. M., B. 8. and 
M. S. will be conferred according to the present system, with 
the exception that it is proposed as soon as funds can be 
secured to obtain “ expense scholars,” not connected with 
the institution who shall assist the College Examiners in con- 
ducting the final examination, which will tend to keep up 
the standard of scholarship. The degrees of Ph. D. and D. 
8. will be conferred according to the present regulations, 
the Ph. D. requiring, however, that the candidate remain in 
Princeton one of the years he is studying for the degree, 
devoting himeelf exclusively to study in this department. 

The degree of Lit. D. may be bestowed on any A. B. 
who has spent two years in the study of literature, either 
ancient or modern, one year of which must be spent in 
Princeton. The degree of B. D. (Bachelor of Divinity) can 
be applied for by any graduate of the Theological seminary 
who has spent two years in study under the constant super- 
vision of of the professors of the seminary, one year of 
which two must be spent in Princeton. If those graduates 
of the college studying for the degrees of Ph. D., D. 8. and 
Lit. D. will devote three years to the course under the 
advice of a committee of the Faculty, they may apply for the 
degree, even if they have not spent any of the time in 
Princeton. So will also the degree of B. D. be given to 
those graduates of the Theological Seminary who, without 
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residence, have devoted three years to Theological study 
under the direction of the professors of the Theological 
Seminary. 

These degrees, with a few restricting conditions, are open 
to graduates of other colleges and otherseminaries. 

These are the most salient features of the plan. A cur- 
sorary glance will show its marked advance over the present 
system. The plan is under consideration now, and after it 
has been perfected in some of its minor details will be pre- 
sented to the Board, on the 21st of June, and probably go 
into effect at this commencement. 




















Literary Gossip. 





Literary Gossip. 


June is full of invitations sweet, 

Forth from the chimney’s yawn and thrice-read tomes, 
To leisurely delights and sauntering thoughts 
That brook no ceiling narrower than the blue. 
The cherry drest for bridal at my pane, 
Brushes, then listens, Wil/ he come? The bee, 
All dusty as a miller, takes his toll 

Of powdery gold, and grumbles, What a day 
To sun me and do nothing! Nay, I think 
Merely to bask and ripen is sometimes 

The student’s wiser busi 





—Lowse.. 


Yes, “June! Dear June!” is here again, and with her 


“‘ Gladness of woods, skies, waters, all in one. 
The bobolink has come, and, like the soul 
Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 

Gurgles in ecstasy,’ 


as he brings to the gossip’s readers the glad announcement of the close 
of another college year. Work is over, and, as the laborer says at the 
close of the day, we can, as truthfully, and with as much comfort, say; 
as we draw towards the college year’s farewell, “it is too late now to 
retrieve a bad year’s work.” These few remaining days have dragged out 
all too wearily—how loath they were to go—and examinations did not 
hasten them very much either. Examinations are the grandest fraud 
in college life! If you take the gossip’s advice you will always make 
the last week the easiest of the term. We havesuch vivid imaginations, 
most of us, that we lengthen out, in anticipation, this dread ordeal to 
several times its normal length. The gossip trusts, however, that none 
of his readers have “ polled” so hard as to disqualify themselves to par- 
take of his monthly dish. We mustn’t be too much devoted to our 
books just now. 

It is a pretty difficult task to entertain ourselves with the “forced 
product of another man’s brain,” when athletics are so much more 
popular. There is a great deal more health, if not a championship, in 
base-ball than in literature, in June. Even the gossip’s chat must not 
be too deep for comprehension. I am enough like the rest of you to 
loaf, conscientiously. But Iam afraid to pander to your tastes too much, 
lest even the gossip should be boycotted—certainly an undesirable 
result. Perhaps, however, while the evenings are so fine, and the 
“seats” so inviting, you may be induced to listen to me, for I have culled 
from my words, as far as possible, every trace of thought. I think that 
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the “poet’s eye” must have caught a glimpse of Princeton when he 
wrote those lines : 


“* Merely to bask and ripen is sometimes 
The student’s wiser business.”’ 


How we should all have enjoyed being at the pleasant reception ten- 
dered to Dr. Holmes, the other night, by the St. George Club. The 
attention given to him just now has led me to take down again the 
“Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” I wonder how our kin beyond the 
sea will relish his breakfast chats. Perhaps they will be unable to ap- 
preciate his pleasant humor and telling jokes. So much the worse for 
them. I sometimes think that only a Yankee can interpret a Yankee. 
However, if the Doctor’s visit to England is as successful as Thackeray’s 
was to America, the two countries will be open to mutual congratulations, 

I suppose you have all begun to select your literary friends for the long 
vacation. Your enjoyment will depend largely on your choice. There 
is one volume, which I fear we do not always read to the best advantage, 
and that is, Society. “Society,” the author of the Autocrat says, “isa 
strong solution of books. It draws the virtue out of what is best worth 
reading as hot water draws the strength of tea-leaves. If I were a prince, 
I would hire or buy a private literary tea-pot, in which I would steep all 
the leaves of new books that promised well. The infusion would do for 
me without the vegetable fibre. You understand me; I would havea 
person, whose sole business should be to read day and night, and talk to 
me whenever I wanted him to.” Who would not be the “ private liter- 
ary tea-pot” of Dr. Holmes? Think of having the great humorist as a 
constant companion! This suggestion may—who knows—open up a new 
profession for college graduates. A good chance for many a professional 
Boswell! What a delightful apprenticeship to the literary trade! Biog- 
raphies, too, are becoming so fashionable that such a position would be 
an almost certain guarantee of success. 

But I have wandered off from mentioning any books for the summer. 
You see my antipathy to giving advice. Each will be his own best judge, 
for no two tastes are exactly alike. Of course, however, you will not 
think of being whisked off to the mountains or to the sea without your 
“Golden Treasury.” The gossip would feel lost, wherever he might be, 
without his. I never open my copy, which I count one of my choicest 
possessions, without a feeling of inexpressible gratitude to Palgrave. By 
the way, Princeton should consider herself highly complimented just 
now. Prof. Raymond has received a personal letter from Palgrave, in 
which, writing of his recent publication on Poetry as a Representative 
Art, he says: “It is a very interesting volume, which I have read with 
pleasure and a sense of instruction on many points.” Such a communication 
from Oxford is no small honor to literary Princeton. 

Our interest in Prof. Raymond’s book, entitled “A Life in Song,” which 
will appear about simultaneously with the present number of the Lrr., is 
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heightened by such a flattering notice of his former work. The “ Press 
Notices of Former Poetry ” are all of a very superior character, ¢. g., the 
American Presbyterian Review goes so far as to say: “He is a thorough 
master of English verse. * * * ‘Whatever the Mission of Life May 
Be,’ is strong in masculine thought, tersely expressed, and is a better 
presentation of the same subject than Tennyson’s famous sonnet to J. M. 
K.” Perhaps some of you will make a new acquaintance this Summer. 

But, then, I am advising you in spite of myself, and I have an abhor- 
rence for anything that does not smack of usefulness! For, while Frederic 
Harrison would set one list of books before you, John Ruskin (not that 
I altogether agree with recent criticism in considering him in his dotage) 
might fail entirely to please you, and I fear that very few of my readers 
can boast as cosmopolitan a taste as Charles Lamb. 

Commencement is on us again. For many, it is the hardest week in 
the year! I wonder if the fair ones who grace the old campus with their 
smiles and beauty, year by year, ever stop to think how hard we work 
to show them the “sights,” and entertain them during the Commence- 
ment season! 

But we are off. Good-bye, with best wishes for all the gossip’s read- 
ers. Wherever you summer, I shall imagine myself chatting with you. 
If anything happens, telegraph me. You will know my address, if you 
are posted as to the best trout streams in the mountains! A shady brook 
and a “ gallant trout” are much more powerful than the loudest chapel- 
bell to destroy my morning nap! “Iz. Wa.,” and I shall summer together. 
He has expressed my ideal for a vacation as follows: 


“ As inward love breeds outward talk, 
The hound some praise, and some the hawk ; 
Some, better pleased with private sport, 
Use tennis—some a mistress court : 
But these delights I neither wish, 
Nor envy, while I freely fish.”’ 


I shall write the September Gossip, probably, “among the hills,” 
where— 


** Quiet contemplation 
Possesseth all my mind.” 
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Kiditar’s Table. 


LLOW us to congratulate you, Williams Lit., on numbers 1 and 2. 
All doubt as to whether the new Board could keep the Lit. up to the 
standard set by the retiring Board has vanished, if it ever existed. The 
“ Jargon of Carlyle” is bright and readable, and shows considerable 
judgment on the part of the writer, in the selection of quotations to 
substantiate his points. Here is one from Carlyle’s journal, which indi- 
cates the great author’s belief that a man’s style is the exponent of his 
character, and, also, how little he regarded public opinion : 

“The poor people seem to think a style can be put off or put on, not 
like a skin, but like a coat. Is not askin verily that product and close 
kinsfellow of all that lies under it, exact type of the nature of the beast, 
not to be plucked off without flaying and death? The public is an old 
woman, let her maunder and mumble.” 

The story “The Daughter of a Rebel” is well written, but the plot is 
rather weak. The various departments are ably conducted. In the 
June number we especially admired the essay, “ Materials for Imagina- 
tive Literature in American Life.” It is carefully worked up. 

Here on our table lies the first number of the Phillips Exeter Literary 
Monthly. We would like to wager that Andover follows suit within a 
year. The essay, “Athletics in Literature,” contains much that certainly 
cannot be new to its readers, but the remainder of the number is very 
creditable. We most heartily wish the editors an abundance of success 
in their new undertaking. 

The essay on Browning in the Harvard Monthly is admirable. The 
writer has evidently done some thinking for himself, as well as read up 
carefully on the subject. His style is quite epigrammatic. Though assent- 
ng to most that he says, we yet take exception to the first part of this 
rather extreme statement: “Browning will stand, by the sheer force 
of his magnificent genius, with Milton and Shakespeare, but he will 
always be the poet of the very few.” In opposition to the common 
opinion that thought, no matter how subtle and profound, should be put 
in a form that can be readily understood, he suggests: “ What if there 
should be a more subtle development of poetic thought, which requires 
something more difficult in the way of poetic treatment? Obviously 
the deeper we go into life the more complex it becomes. Complexity 
has as much place in this world as simplicity. There may be perfectly 
unified and clear poetic forms, therefore, which are not easily under- 
stood and appreciated. One must be careful this is not so before com- 


plaining in regard to poetic form.” 
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It has been impressed upon us from earliest childhood that old age 
should be treated with reverence, and we expect every minute to see 
the bears come out of the woods to eat us up, yet we cannot refrain from 
making a few adverse comments on the venerable and highly respected 
Yale Lit. Were not the April and May numbers a “leetle” bit dull? 
“American Tories in the Revolution,” “ Macchiavelli” and “Labor 
Problems in the South,” were good, solid articles, but there was a lack 
of more interesting productions. College magazines have but lately 
emerged from the desert of long, dry articles, and have only in part 
taken possession of the “Promised Land” of stories, sketches and 
poems. Let us resolutely guard against even the slightest attempt to 
wander again in the dreary wilderness. 

Lippincotts for June contains considerable interesting fiction. Besides, 
Mr. Fred. Powers contributes an article on the labor question, entitled, 
“The Industrial Republic.” He believes “ We shall gradually alter our 
industrial organization till, in the course of years, we shall find we are 
living in an industrial republic, having in the period of transition got rid 
of a great deal of economic rubbish, just as our ancestors got rid of a 
great deal of political rubbish.” 

Pliny’s letters are so delightfully natural, and give the reader such an 
excellent idea of his life, that, at first thought, we should hardly expect 
the most talented writer could make him stand out more clearly in our 
imagination. Yet Harriet Preston, in the June Aélantic, so interweaves 
the story of his life, the present aspect of the country, and her own 
imaginings, that when we lay down the article “ A Roman Gentleman 
under the Empire” is no longer an indistinct personage, but one sharply 
outlined and thoroughly life-like. The following articles are also well 
worth reading: “ Honoré de Balzac,” “James, Crawford, and Howells,” 
“ A Glimpse at 1876.” 

June Harper’s has a wealth of good things. Charles Dudley Warner’s 
“Their Pilgrimage” is very enjoyable. What a keen insight into Amer- 
ican life! No one can doubt that he has studied human nature to some 
purpose, and sees very clearly the weaknesses and foibles of humanity. 
His humor has a certain flavor that is decidedly taking. It comes very 
near being a cross or compromise between wit and humor; he often suc- 
ceeds in laughing with a person and at a person at the same time. 

Of course the next thing to actually sitting in the Plymouth Church or 
the Brooklyn Tabernacle, listening to the eloquent and instructive words 
of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and Dr. Talmage, is reposing in our easy 
chair and reading their discourses from the printed page. It is but seldom 
we who do not live in Brooklyn can enjoy the first, but, thanks to the 
Brooklyn Magazine, we can at any time have the pleasure of the second. 
In addition to the sermons of these distinguished divines, the magazine 
presents quite a variety of first-rate reading matter, such as stories, poems, 
and weightier productions. 
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“ Harvard’s Botanic Garden and its Botanists,” in the June Century, is 
profusely illustrated and gives a good idea of the facilities of the college 
in that direction. Austin Dobson takes us on a pleasant “ Literary Ram- 
ble” along the Thames from Fulham to Chiswick. Washington Gladden 
writes a letter on the “ Labor Question,” and E. R. Sill on “Shall Women 
go to College?” There is the usual amount of fiction, etc. 





Books. 


Sarnt Grecory’s Guest AND Recent Poems. By John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers. Price, illum- 
inated vellum covers, $1.00.) 

What a dainty little volume! The prefatory note is so characteristic 
of the poet that we cannot refrain from printing a portion. “Iam well 
aware that for the publication of a new volume of verse, when one is on 
the verge of four-score, no adequate excuse can be offered. I frankly 
own that I know of no call for such an act of temerity. I have con- 
sulted nobody as to its expediency ; and I cannot even adopt the doubtful 
apology of Bunyan :” 

“ Some said, John, print it ; others said not so ; 
Some said it might do good ; others said no.” 


We find in these poems much of the old-time warmth and intensity. 
The prominent characteristics are still purity, truth and philanthropy. 
There is the same felicity of expression. 


BackioG Srupres. By Charles Dudley Warner. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., publishers. Price, Riverside Aldine edition, $1.00.) 

It would be interesting to know how much literature can be traced to 
the inspiration of an open fire-place. Many poets, we surmise, have 
woven their bright fancies while gazing at the leaping, dancing flames. 
Many philosophers have tried to solve the problems of life while peering 
into the depths of glowing coals. Charles Dudley Warner is a great lover 
of open fire-places—who is not? He has nothing but contempt, however, 
for imitations. After bemoaning the gradual disappearance of the original 
article, he remarks: “ But you have something just as good, yousay. Yes, I 
have heard of it. This age, which imitates everything, even to the vir- 
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tues of our ancestors, has invented a fire-place, with artificial, iron, or 
composition logs in it, hacked and painted, in which gas is burned, so 
that it has the appearance of a wood-fire. This seems to me blasphemy. 
Do you think a cat would lie down before it? Can you poke it? If you can’t 
poke it, it isa fraud. To poke a wood-fire is more solid enjoyment than 
almost anything else in the world. The crowning human virtue in aman 
is to let his wife poke the fire. I do not know how any virtue whatever 
is possible over an imitation gas log. What a sense of insincerity the 
family must have if they indulge in the hypocrisy of gathering about 
it!” This is but a specimen of the delightful matter of which the vol- 
ume is full. He constantly mingles with his humor shrewd practical 
observations and valuable bits of information. Those who have not 
read it have a treat in store. 


Frresipe Travers. By James Russell Lowell. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., publishers. Price, Riverside Aldine edition, $1.00.) 

In “The Riverside Aldine Series,” Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce 
their intention of following as closely as possible the style formed by 
Aldus Manutius, the Italian printer, whose works have always been 
regarded as models of the typographical art. They are bound in smooth 
cloth, and are of convenient size forthe hand. The series now embraces 
nine representative American works, among which appear some of the 
most noted productions of Lowell, Warner, Aldrich, Howells, Bret Harte 
and Burroughs. 

The work before us is too well known to need an extended notice. 
There may be some of our readers, however, who have never read these 
charming “ Fireside Travels,” and who desire some pleasant summer 
reading. Surely such can do no better than take this volume with 
them. There is not a dull page in it. Witness this short extract taken 
at random: 

“After all, it is to know things that one has need to travel, and not 
men. Those force us to come to them, but these come to us—sometimes 
whether we will or no. These exist for us in every variety in our own 
town. You may find your antipodes without a voyage to China; he 
lives there, just round the next corner, precise, formal, the slave of a 
precedent, making all his tea-cups with a break in the edge, because his 
model had one, and your fancy decorates him with endlessness of airy 


pigtail.” 


A Pea ror THE ConsTITUTION oF THE Unitrep States oF AMERICA 
Wovunpep 1n THE Hovse or its Guarpians. By George Bancroft. 
(New York: Harper & Bros., publishers. Price, paper, 25c.) 

On the third of March, 1884, the Supreme Court of the United States 
pronounced the following opinion: “The power to make the notes of 
the Government legal tender in payment of private debts being one of 
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the powers belonging to sovereignty in other civilized nations, and not 
expressly withheld from Congress by the Constitution, we are irre- 
sistibly impelled to the conclusion that the impressing upon the treasury 
notes of the United States the quality of being a legal tender in pay- 
ment of private debts is an appropriate means, conducive and plainly 
adapted to the execution of the undoubted powers of Congress.” George 
Bancroft, the historian, takes issue with the court, claiming error in both 
its propositions, the one of fact and the other of constitutional law, and, 
it seem to us, makes a conclusive rebuttal. He closes with an eloquent 
appeal to the court to reverse its decision. The appendix contains the 
opinions on the subject of a number of men prominent in the early 
history of our country. 


History or Mopern Evrore. By Richard Lodge. (New York: Harper 
& Bros., publishers. Price, cloth, $1.50.) 

Notwithstanding the vast number of historical works extant there 
was still need of just such a book as this. “A clear, impartial, and at 
the same time, a concise narrative of European history during the last 
four centuries.” The details of the domestic history of each of the States 
has been omitted, and only such events given as have had an influence 
on general European affairs. The style is unusually clear and pointed. 
This work will be found of great assistance in Professor Sloan’s third 
term course in history. It is bound in black cloth and is well printed. 


Tae Ratways AND THE Repusiic. By James F. Hudson. (New York: 
Harper & Bros., publishers.) 

An admirable treatise on railroads by one who has considerable famil- 
iarity with legislative investigations and judicial decisions. His presenta- 
tion of the abuses and dangers of the existing railway system, and the 
troubles likely to arise, is clear and convincing. Mr. Hudson believes 
that the great evil in railway management at the present day is the 
immense power centered in two or three individuals, which enables 
them to make whatever discrimination in rates that they see fit. Exam- 
ples of unfair discrimination have probably come ynder the observation 
of everyone. How this is to be stopped is the great problem. The 
author suggests a new remedy for many of the existing difficulties. It 
is to treat the railway as a public highway; “ Not merely competition 
between railroads, but competiton of many carriers on the same line of 
railroad.” He gives a number of reasons in support of his plan, and 
answers many of the objections that might be urged against it. At first 
thought the proposition seems almost absurd, but after studying it 
awhile the absurdity to a great extent vanishes. The book is well worth 
careful reading. 
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EventruL Nicuts 1n Brsute History. By Alfred Lee. (New York: 
Harper & Bros., publishers. Price, cloth, $1.50.) 

The author of this work, who is Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Delaware, has rendered a real service to all Bible students. 
Selecting fifteen eventful nights from the Old Testament and seventeen 
from the New, he describes them in a most vivid fashion, at the same 
time giving much collateral information. Bishop Lee evinces a warmth 
of religious feeling and depth of religious experience that is truly refresh- 
ing and helpful. 


PopuLaR GOVERNMENT. By Sir Henry Maine. (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., publishers. Price, cloth, $2.75.) 

The author says: “Out of the many names commonly applied to the 
political system prevailing or tending to prevail in all the civilized por- 
tions of the world, I have chosen ‘ Popular Government’ as the name 
which on the whole is least open to objection.” The subject is consid- 
ered in four essays, the first of which is “The Prospects of Popular Gov- 
ernment.” After a full discussion of historical examples, the conclusion 
is reached that “Popular government since its introduction into the 
world has proved itself extremely fragile.” The United States, how- 
ever, is cited as a remarkable exception. The second essay is an enquiry 
into the “ Nature of Democracy.” Reasons are given for thinking that 
in the extreme form to which it tends, it is, of all kinds of government, 
by far the most difficult. He thinks that durability, national greatness 
and domestic tranquility cannot be claimed as usual features of demo- 
cratic government. In the third essay, “The Age of Progress,” the 
author argues that “The perpetual change which, as understood in 
modern times it appears to demand, is not in harmony with the normal 
forces ruling human nature, and is apt, therefore, to lead to cruel disap- 
pointment or serious disaster.” The writer believes that popular gov- 
ernment, particularly as it draws near to the democratic form, will 
demand the very highest statesmanship and political sagacity to keep 
from misfortune. The last essay, “The Constitution of the United 
States,” will prove very interesting to American readers. It is an en- 
deavor to correct many common errors concerning the origin of that 
remarkable document. “There are some who seem to think that it 
sprang from the brain at once like the Goddess of Wisdom.” Mr. Aimes 
endeavors to show that many of its essential features are modifications 
of the British constitution, and the wisdom of its framers is seen in their 
skill in providing appliances calculated to lessen certain inherited weak- 
nesses which would have been increased by the new environments. 
These essays are the fruit of much thought and great acquirements. 
Students of political science would do well to study them. 

4 
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Tae Mayor or Castersripce. By Thomas Hardy. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., publishers. Price, cloth, $1.00.) 


Do not forget to take some good novels with you on your Summer trip. 
Remember that rainy days will come, and one must have some way to 
pass the time. But even on bright days what can be pleasanter than to 
go down to the beach, heap up a pile of sand, spread your sun umbrella, 
and read a novel, glancing up now and then to see the “ white-winged 
ship” go by, or the bathers sporting in the surf. “Thee Leisure Hour 
Series,” published by Henry Holt & Co., embraces many choice and en- 
tertaining works—this and the three following among the number. They 
are all of convenient size and printed in large type. “The Mayor of 
Casterbridge” is worthy of the author of “Far From the Madding 
Crowd.” 


Wuoo Gop natn Jornep. By E.G. Martin. (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., publishers. Price, cloth, $1.00.) 


Another of the “ Leisure Hour Series” spoken of above. It has some 
strong situations and good characterization ; not intensely exciting, but 
nevertheless pleasant reading. 


Beaton’s Barcarns. By Mrs. Alexander. (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., publishers. Price, cloth, $1.00.) 


Everybody that reads light literature at all is familiar with some of 
Mrs. Alexander’s stories. The one before us is not one of her best, though 
as love stories go it is quite readable. 


Lrvinc on Deap. By Hugh Conway. (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
publishers. Price, cloth, $1.00.) 


One of Hugh Conway’s intensely interesting tales. He never stops to 
moralize, seldom to describe minutely, and only now and then to give 
extra touches in characterization. We move at a gallop. 


Watxs 1x Rome. By Augustus J.C. Hare. (New York: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, publishers. Price, cloth, $3.50.) 


Hawthorne once wrote that when, after a long sojourn, one had finally 
turned his back upon Rome, tired with sight-seeing, and out of all pa- 
tience with the disagreeable features of the place, he would find that, 
after all, his heartstrings were mysteriously attached to the Eternal City, 
and were drawing him thitherward again. Perhaps no one has been 
more deeply impressed by Rome than Byron; certainly no one has ex- 
pressed his emotions more beautifully : 
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“Oh, Rome! my country! City of the soul ! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufferance? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples. Ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 
A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay.” 

It is said that formerly, when the traveler first came in sight of the 
Eternal City, the postilion would stop his horses, stretch out his whip, 
and say, in a deep, impressive voice, “Ecco Roma!” Now the train 
rushes into the station in the most matter-of-fact manner possible, and 
the train official yells in Italian, “All out for Rome!” In this book the 
author gives a great deal of useful information, and describes fully most 
of the objects of interest. We can heartily recommend this work and 
the two following to any intending to travel abroad. Those who remain 
at home, but who have a desire to become acquainted with the countries 
described, can find no better source of knowledge. 


Srupres 1n Russia. By Augustus J. C. Hare. (New York: George 
Routledge & Sons. Price, cloth, illustrated, $2.00.) 

How little we know of Russia! Italy, Switzerland and some other 
countries have been described and described until their most note- 
worthy characteristics are almost as familiar as those of our own 
neighborhood. Why have we not heard more of Russia? There are 
several reasons. First, the country has but little fascination for 
tourists—no striking scenery anywhere. Second, by the petty tyranny, 
which the officials see fit to exercise over all foreigners, makes life in 
that country a burden. Orders are necessary for nearly all sights and 
actions. One cannot even sketch the public buildings without a permit, 
and, even if that has been obtained, the chances are ten to one some 
official will tap you on the back while the sketch is in progress, and, 
being unable to read the permit, will drag you off to prison, where per- 
haps some one may be found with sufficient erudition to make it out. 
St. Petersburg apparently did not charm Mr. Hare, for he quotes with 
approval the following from the poet Miskewickz: ‘Human hands 
built Rome; divine hands created Venice; but he who sees St. Peters- 
burg may say: ‘This town is the work of the devil.’” It is not the 
scenery or the buildings, but the Russian life itself that is interesting to 
astranger. This book gives an excellent idea of the life, customs and 
traditions of the people, and does it in an admirable way. 


WanperrineGs In Spain. By Augustus J.C. Hare. (New York: George 
Routledge & Sons. Price, cloth, illustrated, $1.25.) 

When there is such a universal, though often ungratified, desire to 

travel and see new sights, it is astonishing that books of travel are not 
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more widely read. Next to the actual, personal experience, what can be 
better than to “snuggle” down in an easy chair before an open fire on 
some bleak winter’s day, or, if it is summer, to swing in a hammock 
under the trees, and with a good book to wander in imagination through 
the most interesting localities at home and abroad? In this way we can 
get nearly all the delights of traveling with none of the discomforts. 
Why poke along in the exasperatingly slow and uncomfortable Spanish 
trains, and endure the many discomforts of the “ Travelers’ Rests,” 
when, with “ Wanderings in Spain” as a guide, we can fly from place to 
place with the swiftness of thought, lingering here and there just long 
enough to satisfy but not to satiate? Then, too, Mr. Hare is an excellent 
traveling companion ; he knows how to tell a good story, and he is thor- 
oughly posted on everything of interest. This and the two foregoing 
volumes are well bound in black and red, and present a handsome appear- 
ance. 

Tue Essays or Counsets, Crvin AND Morat, or Francis Bacon. (New 

York: George Routledge & Sons, publishers.) 

Prof. Henry Morley is editing a “ Universal Library” which bids fair 
to be extremely popular with all of limited means who desire to become 
acquainted with the masterpieces of English literature. It is his inten- 
tion “to bring together the works that have gone to make up the world’s 
thought and influence the opinions and lives of men.” This being his 
intention of course “ Bacon’s Essays” could not be omitted. The typog- 
raphy is good, and paper all that could be expected in such a cheap 
edition. 


German Psycnotocy or To-Day. By Th. Ribot. Translated from the 
second French edition by James Mark Baldwin. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. For sale at Rowland’s. Price 
cloth, $2.00.) 

Ever since the advent of Dr. MeCosh, Mental Science has been Prince- 
ton’s strongest department. He has succeeded in imparting his enthu- 
siasm on the subject to a large number of the brightest students in every 
class. The results have been most satisfactory. It would not be diffi- 
cult to name several of his former pupils who have attained eminence 
in Mental Science, and many others whose futures are full of promise 
It is certainly a source of satisfaction to Princeton that so valuable a 
work as this of Ribot’s should reach the English public through the 
instrumentality of one of Princeton’s sons. The preface to the Ameri- 
can edition is by Dr. McCosh, and is, of course, characterized not only 
by accurate thought, but also by his usual lucidity of expression. In 
the introduction Mr. Ribot remarks: “The new psychology differs 
from the old in its spirit; it is not metaphysical in its end; it studies 
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only phenomena in its procedure; it borrows as much as possible from 
the biological sciences.” It is this new psychology as developed by 
Weber, Volkmann, Dubois—Reymond, Fechner, Lotz and Wundt that 
the author considers. It should form a part of the library of every 
student of psychology. 


Tue Puysics anD Merapnysics or Money. By Rodmond Gibbons- 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers. For sale at Row- 
land’s. Price, paper, 25c.) 

That there is a great deal of misconception and confusion in the use 
of monetary terms cannot be doubted. In the hope of obviating it, Mr. 
Gibbons has written this essay. He believes the monetary history of 
California will assist in clearing up such misconceptions, and hence 
devotes to it a considerable portion of the pamphlet. 


PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN HisTorIcAL AssociaATION: REpoRT OF THE PRoO- 
CEEDINGS, SeconpD AnnuAL MeetinG. By Herbert B. Adams, Secretary 
of the Association. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers: 
Price, paper, 50c.) 

Abstracts of the various papers read before the Association are given, 
together with the remarks made upon them. A large amount of valu- 
able historical matter is therefore presented in a condensed form. 


Evoutution or To-Day. By H. W. Conn, Ph.D. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, publishers. For sale at Rowland’s. Price, cloth, $1.75.) 
How many of those who are not scientists have clear ideas on the 
subject of evolution? And yet its great importance will be denied by 
none. The book before us is intended “to fill a vacancy in our litera- 
ture; to give for those who are interested in the vital questions of the 
age a brief account of this theory as it stands to-day in the minds of 
scientists.” The writer does not pretend to give original views, but to 
put in plain, concise language, the arguments that have been advanced 
by others. The conclusions at which he arrives are summed up in the 
following sentences: “We have now considered the chief points in the 
Darwinian argument concerning man. It consists entirely in showing a 
similarity between the mental nature of men and of animals. The 
arguments found in nature for believing in general evolution of animals, 
have been sufficient to convince scientists that evolution is true. The 
close agreement of the human body with that of other vertebrates, 
makes it evident that if we accept evolution elsewhere we must also do 
so here, unless some valid reasons to the contrary appear. But if we 
consider man in any other relation than anatomically, the difference 
between him and the animals is enormous. The magnitude of this differ- 
ence has, therefore, arisen as an obstacle to the application of evolution 
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to man.” The author then proceeds to develop the arguments to prove 
this difference. Altogether it is an excellent work for those who have 
not the time to go into the subject deeply. 


Two Cottece Grris. By Helen Dawes Brown. (Boston: Ticknor & 
Co., Publishers.) 


A bright, breezy novel with no complicated plot or very carefully 
developed characters. Some of the pictures of girl-life at college are 
very naturally drawn, but it seems to us the writer has not taken 
advantage of all the opportunities the subject afforded. Still it is inter- 
esting and is full of fine touches and humorous situations. Rosamond, 
one of the “ Two College Girls,” isa gay girl from the West. She doesn’t 
believe in studying any more than “just enough not to get dropped.” 
In a conversation with her room-mate she thus describes one of her 
professors: “He’s a funny old fellow. He keeps hens, and stands and 
watches them by the hour together—studying their mental processes, I 
presume. You’ve seen his Queen Anne hen-house, haven’t you? He’s 
fearfully near-sighted, too. I wish you could have seen him once trying 
to hang up a map on a fly—he thought it wasa nail. And when that 
fly flew off—well, you can picture his astonishment.” 


Porrs AND Prosiems. By George Willis Cooke. (Boston: Ticknor & 
Co., publishers. Price, cloth, $2.00.) 

What can Mr. Cooke tell us about these great writers that has not 
already been said by Dowden and a host of others? This was the ques- 
tion that naturally suggested itself as we picked up the book. The author 
starts out by stating frankly that he does not intend to play the critic; 
he has not the skill or inclination for the task; he has too much rever- 
ence for the power of the creative artist to venture to sit in judgment 
on his works. This is refreshing, modesty, to say the least. So many 
critics assume an attitude that would lead one to believe they thought 
themselves competent to enter the lists with the great masters and sur- 
pass them with scarcely an effort. It is certainly provoking to see an 
unappreciative critic ride rough-shod over your favorite author’s finest 
sentiments, in order to point out an expression which he thinks was 
suggested by some unknown writer a thousand years ago; or to have 
him ignore, or be absolutely oblivious to the sweet melody of a verse, 
and come down like a thousand of bricks on a poor little accent. Mr. 
Cooke, however, is too much in sympathy with Tennyson, Ruskin and 
Browning to do anything of the sort. He sometimes points out what 
are usually conceded to be weak points, but, in general, there is an evi- 
dent desire to reveal beauties rather than defects. In this he has suc- 
ceeded admirably. No one can read this volume without understanding 
and appreciating more fully the productions of these writers. 
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ProrecTion OR Free Trape. By Henry George. (New York: Henry 
George & Co., publishers. Price, cloth, $1.50.) 

Henry George’s works have certainly had considerable influence; due 
partly to the ideas presented, and partly to his vigorous, clear way of 
putting an argument. He has frequently spoken against commonly 
received opinions in regard to land and various social problems. Now 
the tariff receives his attention, and this much-discussed subject is over- 
hauled in a decidedly interesting and instructive manner. The book 
was evidently written with a view to enlisting the working classes on the 
side of free trade. Mr. George considers “ Protection as a Universal 
Need,” “Trade,” “Production and Producers,” “Tariffs for Revenue,” 
and many other phases of this vexed question. Some of his arguments 
are very plausible and quite original. 


Tue Ernics or Georce Euior’s Works. By the late John Crombie 
Brown. (Philadelphia: George H. Buchanan Co., publishers. Price, 
cloth, $1.00.) 

Every reader of George Eliot’s works must be impressed with the 
belief that the great writer endeavors far more to influence and instruct 
than to please and interest. She fully realized the responsibility resting 
upon her. Fourteen years after the publication of “ Romola” we find 
her reading it with “sobs of painful joy” from a rediscovery that “every 
sentence was written with her best blood and with an ardent care for 
veracity.” The influence exerted by such a conscientious, earnest soul, 
especially when coupled with a strong intellect, is very far-reaching and 
powerful. What did she teach? becomes a question of great importance. 
Her lofty ambition was “to live again in minds made better,” and thus 
to “ make undying music in the world.” Mr. Brown carefully examines 
the prominent characters in each of George Eliot’s works, indicates their 
springs of action and points out the lessons intended to be taught. The 
quality of the paper, large type and broad margins combine to give this 
volume a very attractive appearance. 


Tae Historicat Stupent’s Manuva. By Alfred Waites. (Boston: Lee 
& Shepard, publishers. Price, cloth, 75c.) 

“The purpose of this Manual is to show, at a glance, the duration of 
the reign of all the English monarchs, and that of their contemporaries 
of France, Germany, and of the Papacy, from the invasion of William 
‘The Conqueror’ to the present time.” There are four parallel columns 
devoted respectively to England, France, Germany and the Papacy. At 
the close of each English monarch’s reign there is a paragraph, printed 
in red ink, giving the names of the celebrated persons and the remark- 
able events of that period. This Manual cannot fail to be of great 
assistance to historical students. 
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Lasor DirreRENcES AND THEIR SerriemMeNnt. By Joseph D. Weeks 
(New York: The Society for Political Education, publishers. Price. 
paper, 25c.) 

The author states that “the conclusions here presented are the results 
of more than fifteen years’ close and careful study of the labor question 
in two hemispheres.” It is a plea for arbitration and conciliation. 


Nores on Inpusrriat Conpitions. By J.B. Harrison. (Franklin Falls, 
N.H.: J.B. Harrison & Sons, publishers. Price, paper, 10c.) 
Mr. Harrison writes thoughtfully and clearly. There is much in this 
little pamphlet that will aid in understanding the present disturbed 
condition of American labor. 


Tue Game or Myrnotocy; Roman anp Greek. (Boston: Chatauqua 
Press.) 

Presents “in a novel and compact manner one hundred of the prin- 
cipal Greek and Roman mythological characters, arranged in books, not 
arbitrarily, but according to a natural classification.” The game cer- 
tainly deserves much praise, both for the idea itself and the way it has 
been carried out. 


A Trp Brave. By William Justin Harsha. (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls, publishers. Price, paper, 15c.) 

A story of an Indian uprising told in a graphic way. The scene is 

laid in the far West, on the very frontier of civilization. 














